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<> Bo nice new saddle, he buried his fac| As Lady Evremond gazed on the mar- 
my for Se Compare with a fine white in his hands and| ble image of her dead boy, she murmur- 
= igpeliy til se Aa .__ | linen cloth, fring- wept all the way | ed: 
Be, ‘What can this. screaming and crying | eq ‘with crimson, to Grosvenor} ‘ Have I not been true to thy trust, my 
at oy mean that I hear every morning coming}and really look- Square. son?” ‘ ; 
4 the fountain near by ?’ Iasked of Mrs, |ed fit to carry a He was con-| Late in the dim twilight of that day, 
sie Pi, from Pi ss T whe stadie prince. ducted into ajanother form was kneeling beside that 
Freshwater, one ay, while ying At length, an great hall, up a|/monumental couch. It was Robert Sel- 
ing foreign city. | . _|open carriage noble staircase, | wyn ; and when he rose, there were tears 
‘Why, it must be Louis getting| came slowly driv- through several | on that sweet marble face. All night long 
washed,’ was her reply. ing that way ; it elegant rooms, | they glistened in the pale moon-light, and 
‘Jt surely can’t be ;’I said. ‘ What,|had a coachman filled with beauti- | sad starlight, shining through that high 


Louis who always looks so pleasant, 
snd clean, and quiet! Certainly he don’t 
pake all that muss about a nice bath, does 

? 

F- You can hear for yourself,’ said the 
old lady. 

What, Louis, that I see walking 
out. every fine morning, looking as 
fresh and as clean as a rose-bud, and as 
hippy a8 a lark, and as merry asa crick- 
et! 

‘Well, I rather think it is,’ 

‘What, that little boy over there by 
the window, looking so demure and f 

But I judged I had better say no more. 
The good woman was getting alittle angry, 
ad as for Louis himself, who heard 
all this, he looked as if he were about 
to jump out of the window, he was 
so ashamed of himself. Of course I 
thought I had done a great and complete 
work. I guessed we should hear no more 
boohooing in the mornings. 

Alas! how mistaken! the next morn- 
ing again, up from below came the 
iereams and yells of my young friend ; so 
Ithought I would just step down and see 
formyself, how matters went. As soon 
ss] glanced in the archway Isaw the most 
laughable sight! There was Charley in 
the woman’s arms, kicking, and tearing, 
aad howling in a most uproarious manner. 
Isid nothing then, but just sketched off 
the scene, and here it is. 
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> SELL THE WIDOW’S SON. 

Robert Selwyn was the only son of a 
3. poor widow, who kept a small green gro- 
{whoa =i t's shop, at Hampstead. 
H. Robert, at the period at which our 
ss story commences, was a fine, handsome, | 
ny really’ intelligent lad of twelve, with frank, en- 
oh Ly giging manners, and a’ warm, honest 


Mart. 

For a boy of his age, he was remarka- 
bly thoughtful and serious: he loved 
books more than any thing in the world, 
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and a footman in 
handsome livery, 
and contained a 
lady and a little 
boy. The child 
was about Ro- 
bert’s age, but 
looked much 
smaller. He wes 
slight and deli- 
cate, and his face, 
which was very 
beautiful, was al- 
most as white as 
marble, and 
would have been 
sad to look upon, 
had it not been 
for a sweet lov- 
ingness about the 
mouth, and a 
cheerful, patient 
spirit smiling out 
of the eyes. 

The lady was 
a noble, stately 

rson, dressed 
all in black, and 
looking as if she 
had seen a great 
deal of. sorrow. 

She had an anx- 
ious expression 
on her face, and 
held the hand of 
the little boy 
tenderly clasped 
in hers. 

‘Oh, mamma,’ 
the child sudden- 
ly exclaimed, ‘may I not have a ride on 

that nice donkey yonder, standing by that 
and , red-cheeked boy ?” 

The lady sighed as she looked at Ro- 
bert’s robust form and blooming face, but 
she answered, cheerfully :— 

‘Certainly, my love, you may take a 
little ride, if the donkey and the boy seem 
trust-worthy.’ 

So Robert was called, and questioned 
about Billy, and answered so frankly and 
modestly, that the young invalid was soon 
seated on donkey-back, and gently trot- 
ting down the heath, with Robert running 
at his side. He liked his attendant so 
well, that he soon got into conversation 
with him, asked his name, and told him 
his own. Robert was a little startled, 
when he found that his sociable new cus- 
tomer was a real young nobleman—Arthur, 
Lord Evremond. 

When they returned to the carriage, his 
lordship felt so much benefitted by his 
ride, and was so much pleased with both 
donkey and donkey-boy, that he engaged 
their services for the next afternoon. 

Lady Evremond had come up to Lon- 
don from her country-seat, where she liv- 
ed in great retirement, for the best medi- 











from Eton, ill, and who, young as he was, 


land to die. 


he never treated as an inferior. 








DOK, ttept his mother, and actually seemed to 
a hunger and thirst after knowledge. Mes. 
‘ Slwyn was a woman of considerable edu- 
: tation, as she had seen better days in her 
Youth, and now she taught Robert all that 
Ss. the: knew, beside sending him to the 
rk, just me tatish school as often as she could spare 
Ne scar Mia. 
— The widow owned a very pretty fawn- 
STORE, donkey,—good tempered and well 
nn fained, which she used to hire out to in- 
enlarged sb! Talids, and so added something to her lit- 
o he cfm Income. Every pleasant summer after- 
ee toon she would send Robert with ‘ Billy’ 
: pai the heath, telling him never to allow 
in the supply? M@ “Wy wild boys or girls to ride the good 
Stationery Be animal for sport, but to let him to 
or very young children, and al- 
Games, &. @ Ways to walk or run by his side. Robert 
a anywere +H hithfully obeyed his mother, and though 
— boys and girls thought him hard and 
A NION. diobliging, he and his pretty donkey 
ER Yerein great demand among the invalids 
children. Many were the sweet little 
Lave and gentle boys that he taught to 
pversy: tting along beside them, up,and 
7 the heath. 
STON, MB. balmy afternoon, late in May, Ro- 
eet. Was standing on the edge of the 
5, param leaning against his donkey, waiting 
for & customer. Billy, always plump and 
om Was wearing, for the first time, a 
ingor, Agent 


well, and let‘him grow up to be a man 






cal advice for her son, who had come home 


seemed threatened with consumption.— 
Her husband and daughter had died of 
that disease, in Italy, and she had not the 
heart to take her Arthur away from Eng- 


The physicians gave her hope that he 
would recover; he seemed better in the 
air of London than on his estate, which 
lay in a low little valléy in Devonshire. 
His new exercise of donkey-riding, seem- 
ed to benefit him greatly for awhile. Two 
or three times a week the little lord drove 
out to Hampstead, to take his ride on the 
breezy heath. He became more’ and more 
friendly and confiding with Robert, whom 
He loved 
best to talk with him about the good he 
meant to do if God would only make him 





} 


He said that if he died, the title and_ es- 
tates must go to his cousin, who was a 
wicked, wasteful man, and who would do 
nothing for the poor and suffering; and 
that, he said, was what made it hardest 


for him to die. Next to that, was the 
thought of leaving his mother; but she 
would soon come to him in heaven, and 
all her grief be over--while the sorrows 
that his hard-hearted cousin might cause 
his poor tenants, would last a long time. 
When the young lord spoke so sweetly 
and nobly, there was always such a holy 
light on his beautiful face that he seemed 
to have become already one of God's bles- 
sed angels, and Robert was almost ready 
to worship him. So great was the boy’s 
reverence for his goodness, not for his titie, 
that when Evremond asked him to call 
him ‘ Arthur,’ instead of ‘ my lord,’ he 
gently shook his head, and said : ‘ I would 
rather not.’ 
After a few weeks had gone by, Robert 
noticed that his noble friend seemed to 
be getting still weaker and paler. He 
talked more and more earnestly and ten- 
derly of heaven, of his papa and angel 
sister, and seemed to feel yet more loving 
pity for all the poor and suffering. He 
now seldom rode faster than a walk, his 
voice grew faint, he rested his hand weari- 
ly on Robert’s shoulder, and fell languidly 
into his arms, when he dismounted. 

At last he failed to keep his engage- 
ment. at the heath. 


come, and poor Robert was almost heart- 
broken with disappointment and anxiety. 


well-known carriage coming! 
was empty! 


could not live many hours. 





Day after day, a 
whole week went by, and still he did not 


At length, to his great joy, he saw the 
Alas, it 
The footman brought a 
message from Lady Evremond—her son 
had been taken alarmingly ill, the night 
after his last ride—he had been failing 
ever since, and now it was thought he 
The carriage 


was sent for his friend Robert, whom he 
wished to see before he died. 

Robert sent home his donkey by a 
friend, and sprang into the carriage, where 


things, 


chamber door was 
opened softly be- 
fore him, 
Robert saw his 


couch by 


his mother’s lap. 
closed, and his| 


pale that Robert | 
thought he had| 
come too late, | 
and staggering | 
forward, he fell | 
at the young) 
lord’s feet, andj} 
hiding his face 
against _— them, | 
sobbed aloud. | 

* Dear Robert, | 
have you come?’ | 
said a low, sweet | 
voice. 

*Yes, my lord,’ | 
answered Robert, | 
joyfully. 

* Oh, won't you 
call me Arthur, 
now that I am 
dying ?’ said his friend. ‘Arthur, dear 
Arthur,’ murmured Robert, and that was 
all he could say for weeping. 

After awhile, Lord Evremond, looking 
up to his mother, and clasping Robert’s 
hand, said : 

‘Mamma, I leave you Robert; love him 
and take care of him; send him to school, 
and let him have just such an education as 
you would have given to me. Promise 
me that you will, dear mamma.’ 

* Yes, Arthur, my beloved child, I pro- 
mise ; but oh, my son, my darling only 
boy, how can I part with you ?” 

* Dearest mother, only think, it is but 
for a little while, and then we shall all 
be together. Kiss me now, and let me 
sleep, I feel so drowsy.’ 

And he did sleep, for some time, very 
peacefully, smiling sweetly, as though 
dreaming pleasant dreams. Suddenly he 
opened his eyes, and reached out his arms, 
calling out joyfully: ‘ Papa! sister Ma- 
ry !’ and died without a pang of suffering. 

Ten years passed away. It was Sun- 
day morning, and the church bell of Evre- 
mond was calling the people to worship. 
All were eager to see and hear the new 
minister, who was to preach his first ser- 
mon that day. Out ofthe pleasant Rec- 
tory he came, supporting an elderly lady 
on his arm. It was Robert Selwyn and 
his mother. At the church door they 
met a lady, who grasped them both by 
the hand. This was Lady Evremond. 

Robert Selwyn performed the sacred 
rites with dignity and true feeling, and 
preached a noble discourse, such an one 
as makes men’s hearts strong against sin, 
but soft towards the erring. 

After the services, when all save she 
had left the church, Lady Evremond lin- 
igered for some time before a white marble 
monument, which stood under a high 
church window. The sculpture on this 
monument represented the young Lord 
Evremond, as he lay on his couch, when 
dying,—and an angel, with a face very 
like his,, lovingly lifting him. from his 
mother’s arms, to bear him to heaven. 








ful and costly | 
strange | 
enough to poor 
Robert, but his 
eyes were too full 
of tears and his 
heart of grief to 
notice them. A 


and 


friend lying on a 


His eyes were 


church window ; but in the morning the 
happy sunbeams came softly down and 
kissed them all away.— Grace Greenwood? 





THE LITTLE SOWER. 


The summer sun was setting, and shed- 
ding its golden rays over a quiet village 
church-yard, where many a white stone 
told its simple yet solemn tale. In a re- 
tired corner of the ground a child bent 
over a grave, resting her young head on 
the green turf, while tears chased each 





the | Other down the sweet face, so touching in 
window, with his |its silent grief. This little one had been 
head resting on/| early called to pass through the deep wa- 


jters of trouble and sorrow. That grave 


held all that was dear to htr—father, 
mother, lay sleeping there. The next day 


face so deathly | she was to travel far away from her loved 


and familiar home to a strange place, and 
to new, and as yet, stranger, friends, and 
now she had stolen away by herself to 
take a last fond look at this spot so sacred. 
But think not, young reader, that this 
lonely little one was without comfort ; she 
had a Friend whose eye was ever upon 
her, whose hand guided all her steps, and 
led her all her way. She had given her 
young heart to the Savior, who did not— 
who could not—forsake her in sorrow. 

An old man in passing through the 
church-yard saw the little girl, and stop- 
ped when he came up to her: 

* Don’t cry so, dear child ;’ and he laid 
his rough hand on the sunny curls, while 
a tear trickled over his weather-beaten 
cheek, for he, too, had known what it was 
to part from loved ones, and in another 


jpart of that same church-yard lay the 


child of his old age, his last darling.— 
When the little girl saw that she was no 
longer alone, she raised herself and look- 
ed up inquiringly at her companion.— 
* Don’t cry so; it won’t bring back the 
dead from the grave,’ said he. 

‘ They are not there, only their bodies, 
you know,’ quickly replied the child. 

* And where are they, then?’ asked the 
old man. 

‘ ©, in heaven—they are quite happy!’ 
The little girl looked up into the clear, 
blue sky with a joyful, trusting smile. 

‘ How do you know they are there >’ 
said her questioner. 

* Because they loved Jesus, to be sure. 
Don’t you know that he died to save sin- 
ners? It’s all in the Bible.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t say I know much about 
these things. I have a Bible at home, 
but—I’m no scholar ; still I hope to go to 
heaven, too, when I die. I should like 
to be certain.’ 

*O, but you can’t go if you don’t love 
Jesus! Don’t you love him? don't you? 
O, do go to him! Do love him, and then 
you'll be certain—yes, you will !’ and the 
child stood by her parents’ grave, and her 
blue eyes lit up with love and earnestness. 
She told the old man in her simple words 
that all are sinners, and that ‘the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ 1 
John i, 7. Long they staid there talking 
together, and the little girl repeated what 
her dear father used to tell her, when, 
seated on his knee, she listened while he 
spoke to her of Jesus—how he came down 
from heaven and became a little child, and 
how, when he grew to be a man, they 
crucified him, and how he bore it all to 
save sinful men, And more than this, 
how he rose from the grave, and went up 
again into heaven, and how all that love 
him and believe in him shall go there, too, 
when they die, and live with him there 
forever. She told him, too, that her fath- 
er said to her just before he died, ‘ The 
God of the fatherless will be your God, 
my own dearchild!’ And how her moth- 
er grew thinner and thinner after she w as 
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a widow, and one day after she had been| ey enough Ou, to ride” said the moth | day gave bis purchasét the order to. buy | beautifull river. They are of all classes, | sweet scented band-boxes, full of « de 1 
kneeling in prayer a long time, she was|er, despondibgly, $s the gh rolled up the/‘two thous an pigth.” After diligent | among them,being a numberof Roman | a he said,‘ de superb wig for de great dog. vod tale 
taken very ill, and died, and they laid her}Seautiful specitpen of her genius, “ You) ob) the man le to find but eight/S0ldiers, end all are Itstening any-|teer Franklin.’ ; ; 
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would cofne; and the little girl and the so pale before.” oF a oa! = ) 14 . 4 g who addresses them. fearlessly and with wre per Puen What 
old man—they wept together there, and) * Coprage, mother ! this will bring us| 20me peconts merchant, seyiM€! great power. was tried ; but all with the same jj}. 
rote aim ay pt in a handsome sum ; the queen, God bless | that he eouldfind no more ‘that day, but keh» but noble-looking man, |success! The wigmaker fell into th, opm 
The next day the child was far away,|her! is generous, they say. 1 shall walk would try again to-morrow, What the his dress that of an Eastern prophet, con- | most violent rage, to the extreme mortig. 
but the old. man—what of him? He still) to the palace ¢ it will only take me three | an wanted, was two full-grown female sisting of e hairy garment, fastened by @| cation of Dr. Franklin, that @ gentlema 
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pers marked in India ink. - lifeliocd into *heea a ‘cate lie meas you used to do. You will come|in » miserable shed ; all were present but |lest it should make them sad and dull-~ jj mile spar 
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the pale girl’s enthusiasm, when she knew 
that it was an order from the sovereign to 
make the designs for the wedding robe of 
a great princess. 

** Now mother, we must borrow money 
and buy the best paper, for I suppose oth- 
ers have been also ordered to make de- 
signs, and there will be competition enough 
but I am almost sure mine will get the or- 
der, for you know I have always drawn a 

rize.”” 

“« My dear, are you not fearful that 
steady work will ruin your eyes ?”’ 

* Only this one night more, mother,— 
See how finely I am getting along ;” and 
she lifted the drawing, not her weak in- 
flamed eyes, up to her mother. 

“Tt is beautiful! most beautiful !” re- 
sponded the other, sighing as she remem- 
bered a time when the over-tasked girl 
had known no want of luxury. But where 
was the use of sighing, since husband and 
father had long since lain down in the 
churchyard, and even the wreck of their 
little fortune,had vanished many years be- 
fore. So she went into the little chamber 
hoping that the morrow would bring them 
enough to keep them from want for 
months to come, and left the wearied girl 
still plying her pencil. 

“There! that stroke was just the thing, 
it finishes the leaf beautifully,” murmur- 
ed the white lips of the designer. 
I could but restone hour. But I must 
not; the inspiration is upon me; it will 
leave me if I desert my task. I must 
work on,” 

And she did work on. One, two, three 
strokes of the clock tolled the hours suc- 
cessively, and it was nearly daylight before 
the gorgeous designs was finished. Then 
she threw herself, all dressed as she was, 


this 


upon the side of her mother, and slept 


heavily till long after the sun had risen. 
Springing from her pa be » the pale 
designer hastily hi 


the new dress which been made ex- 


ressly for the occasion, and which she 
ad run in debt to obtain, and prepared to 


go to the \. 


“ My dear, we have not saved even mon- 


“Olif 


, donned 


Almost every one has heard of the mer- 
chant who wrote to India for two mon- 
keys; but instead of writing the word 
two, he spelled it too, neglecting to cross 
the t, which made it, to all intents, 100 
(one hundred.) The consequence was, 
that the merchant received the bill for one 
hundred monkeys duly shipped to him—a 
most troublesome company of noisy, mis- 
chievous animals. 

A Turkish sovereign once wrote from 
Constantinople to Tripoli, on the Barbary 
coast, to ‘halag’ a certain man; which 
means to release him, or benefit him. It 
so happens that the difference between 
our letter q and g is but slight, so in the 
Arabic and Turkish languages, the letter 
for q is changed into g by merely setting 
a dot over it, in which case the word 
means to kill. Such a dot, it is said, was 
placed by an unfortunate fly on the very 
spot where it would change the ing 
of the word in that letter or Firman, and 
the man was put to death. 

I was set to the task of writing this 
fragment, by a mistake in a little article 
in your paper of April Ist signed ‘* Ho- 
man,’ in which you make him relate an 
incident of his ‘ childhood,’ when he was 
‘fourteen’ years of age, instead of six (6.) 
As an old printer, I know that all conceiv- 
able mistakes are liable to occur in print- 
ing; but I tried in vain to conceive how 
so unnatural a mistake as this could have 
been manufactured, by any ‘ printer’s. boy.’ 
However, on looking at my rough copy of 
that article, I find that the word six is 
written almost without any s, and the let- 
ters ix, eye-eks, have a strong resemblance 
to the numerals 14, which explains the 
matter. 

There was, in one of our large cities, a 





Which of course he ought not to have done. 


There stood in the cupboard, so sweet and so nice, 
A plate of plum-cake, in full many a slice, 
And apples so ripe and so fine: 
* Now no one will see,’ said Jobn to himself, 
As he stretched out his arm to reach up to the shelf, 
* This apple at least shall be mine,’ 


John pansed, and put back the nice apple so red, 

For he thought of the words his kind mother had said 
When she left all these thi in his care ; 

* And no one will see me,’ thought he, ‘ is not true ; 

For I’ve read that God sees us in all that we do, 
And is with us wherever we are,’ 


Well done, Jobn! Your mother and father obey ; 
Try ever to please them, and mind what they say, 
Even when they are absent from you ; 

And never foiget, that though noone be nigh, 
You eannot be hid from the glance of God’s eye, 
Who notices all that you do. 





SABBATH EVENING RECEREATIONS. 
Iv. 

A woman of dignified and commanding 
resence is engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with a warrior who stands by her 
side, and whom she appears to be endeav- 
oriug to rouse to act with courage and de- 
cision. 

The scene of their interview is curious. 
It is a green and leafy tent, joined by the 
spreading branches and abundant foliage 
ofa large and magnificent tree which is 
evidently of great age. 

Beneath it they are shaded from the 
scorching rays of the eastern sun, and en- 
joy a tool and delightful retreat. 

v. 

It is a forest scene, close toa rapid riv- 
er, which is beautifully over-arched ‘by 
the boughs of shady trees, growing on 
either side close to its banks. 

A number of young men are busily en- 
gaged, cutting down trees and branches, 
and appear to work right willingly. Sit- 
ting near them beneath the leafy shade, 
and watching them with interest, is a gen- 
tle and venerable man, one to be respect- 
ed and beloved. 

One of the youths, who’ seems filled 
with dismay, has turned towards him, and 
is addressing him with an animated and 
expressive gesture. 

vI. 








gentleman who lisped incurably ; who one 


A congregation are assembled in the 


I found poor Lulloo (one of these 
youths) lying on the ground, sick of a fe- 
ver, and with nothing but a few rags to 
cover him, 

I asked him if he had found Christ pre- 
cious during the long months of suffering 
through which he had passed. His reply 
w 


as, 

*O, yes! in dukh (pain) and in sukh 
(ease,) He is ever the same.’ ‘ 
As I was returning J met. poor blind 


me. A little boy wasleading her. Iask- 
ed her who she was. Her reply was, 
‘Tama poor blind girl; I have been 
looking for me padree, (teacher) but I 
can’t find him.’ 


me for coming to see them. 


blind people like us.’ 


lege I felt it to be. 
esteem it a privilege, seeing that our bles- 
sed Redeemer has said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did.it unto me ?’ 

O! who, under these circumstances, 
would lose an opportunity to administer 
to the wants of the lowly? And who 
would not serve a master who thus highly 
esteems the services of those who make 
them the objects of their care? 





DE. FRANKELIN’S WIG. 

On Dr, Franklin’s arrival at Paris, as 
plenipotentiary from the United States dur- 
ing the revolution, the king expressed a 
wish to see him immediately. As. there 
was no going to the court of France in 
those. days without the permission: of the 
wigmaker, a wigmaker of course was sent 
for. In an instant.a richly dressed, Mon- 
sieur, his arms folded in a prodigious muff 
of furs, and a long sword by his side, made 
his appearance. It was the king’s wig- 
maker, with his servant in livery, a. | 





| open air, near the banks of a full and 


ong 
sword by his side too, and a load of 


Susan, who I had heard was in search of 


When she learned who I was, her lips 
trembled with emotion, while she thanked 


‘O, sir,’ she said, ‘it is very kind of 
you to come so far to look after poor 


Poor girl, she little knew what a privi- 
And who would not 


Is it right? No, you know that iti 
wrong for you to live on in this way! 
God says to you to-day, “* My son, give 
me thine heart.” Odo not say, as you 
have done so long, Go thy way for this 
time! This bright world can noty give 
you true joy, so long as your heart iss 
full of sin that you cannot hear the voie 
of God when he calls to you. 

A few days since I said to a dear boy, 
“John do you love to pray >” 

“ Ono,” he said, “1 don’t get time!” 

Now I will just tell you what God bas 
done for that child since this new 
came in, and see if you do not think itis 
a shame for him to treat his best Frienf 
so ill. 

Just at the close of the year he sentiar 
me to come and see him. I found hime 
ill that I thought he must soon die, m | 
he had been one of Christ's lambs 
should not have feltso sad. But I knew 
that if John should die in his sins, his sé 
must be lost. He would not come'™ 
Christ when he was in health, and hehad 



































now so much pain that it made him wort 
to talk to him. The things that he lo 
most when he was well did not now pleas 
him at all. If he had had all the wealth 
in the whole world, it would have been 
no use to him, for it would not have 

his pain. In fact, John would not have 
cared for it then. Ifone has not f 
rest to their souls, that sweet peace whith 
Christ gives to all those who love bm 
how must they feel when they find deal 
to be near? Dear child do you come 
Christ now and he will be with you fie 
For he will take all his own lambs in bis other, 
arms, and bear them safe to his fold @ 




















But God was so good that he did 20 
take John out of the world with his hea 
all full of sin, Ina few weeks the pale 
left’ him. His limbs grew strong, so 3% 
he could walk out and breathe the fes® 
air, and now, though he still looks pal®). 
meet him with his books, on the way, 4 
school. Once moré he hears a low swe 
voice, “My son, give me thine heart. af has 
And what does he say to that dear com: 
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YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 











i took care of him when he was sick, 
rd wt sileed him up.to health? 
mn Phdve mo sme Go think or pty t 
and. t a6 you say, my dear child, when 
: ill. eal this call from God, “Give me thine 
the heart !—IJndependent. 
tif. 
maf GRACIE’S RIDE. 
nile ‘Now, Papa, you know you almost 
ne ised last night, and you won't say 
ntker yo” this morning, will you? It will be 
2 had htful, too, because our rides to 
‘No: fp “Shady Brook” always are, and the sun- 
ig no shine will be like golden dimples on the 


waters, and the blue sky will look down 
the thick tree boughs with a 


= 


t the gmile like that of an angel. Please say 
his « yes,” Papa,’ and the little dimpled hand 
self, the knife which was overlaying 
a this the broken biscuit with a fold of rich, 
stil cream-looking butter, and the sweet face 


was lifted with pleading eagerness to the 
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if fathers. 

He It was @ hard matter to refuse her. The 
pleas fond father could not bear to call down a 
‘ot de Ip shadow on that sweet face, and so he cast | 
.) No, J about in his mind for some manner of 
itty fe meansto obviate the grief which his re- 
‘Nong [i fusal would occasion her. 

1, had ‘I'm sorry, Gracie,’ he began, * but you 
great fj sei must goto New York this after- 
narque fp 2000. They telegraphed to me late last 
locteap fp aight that the ship was just in port, and 
e said; fe I must see to the disembarking of my 
a head . There, there! Gracie, little girl, 
1 Mon. [i don't look so sad about it; I'll bring you 
a new dress, straight from Paris, to- 
cht’ 
tlt, Wf But little Gracie Weldon loved the 
heck'to hills, and the prattling brook waves, 
e of hig snd the cool shadows, braided in with the 
‘igmake fg country sunshine, a great deal better than 
at ashe fj shedid a ship piled full of * dresses fresh 
rst pro- fom Paris,’ and the tears brimmed up to 
rs, and fm her eyes, and dropped softly over her 
arch he jm brown lashes, and troubled her father, for 
he was a great, warm-hearted man, who 
Frank § didnot think, as men too often do, that 
big for J ctildren’s pleasures and disappointments 
ead be [we ofno manner of consequence; more- 
, over, Gracie was his only daughter, and 
he was a widower. 
‘Gracie, can’t you go without me ?— 
Tom will take good care of you—and— 
1 to give and—ia short, I can’t think of anybody, 
ome may JM but maybe you can of some little boy or 
© full of 9 gitl who would like to go with you.’ 
rell, that Gracie looked up, and then shook her 
of God, JM hed doubtfully, but the next moment a 
1 dull #§ «ile sparkled up her eyes, and lighted 
ne nivKt, MM her whole face with the glory of a gener- 
do abt Pj ou thought : 
s bright § ‘Yes, Papa, I do know of somebody. 
nd they [iB ltsthe little boy and girl who live at the 
t of the [§fotof the street. They’re so poor, you 
3! The (now, and never go to ride. I'll stop in, 
wear, a fg lmy way to school, and ask them.’ 
yet they There was a light knock at the door, 
; do not andthe mother looked up in that quick, 
kind J ariows manner which usually distin- 
that itis [guishes those whose lives are haunted 
way! omtinually with a fear of ‘ bad tidings,’ 
son, give  Yhile her son lifted the latch, and reveal- 
, as you Medthechild-figure standing there. The 
for this Jj yesofthe three occupants of that chamber 
not, give ff Yerefagtened in astonishment on the lit- 
sart igs0 le girl, and her own fully reciprocated 
the voice § ‘heirs, as she glanced around that destitute 
partment, whose only carpeting was the 
dear boy, ff subeams, that slept just as warm and as 
brightly on the old boards, as they did on 
st time!” ke Turkey carpets of Gracie Weldon’s 
God has it home. 
new ‘Please, Ma’am,’ said Gracie, blushing 
think itis § "th embarrassment at the thought of her 
est Fri trge errand, ‘ Papa has gone to New 
York, and he sent to know if. you’d be 
he sentilor (MViling the children should go to ride with 
and himed #§™ to Shady Brook, this afternoon ?— 
. die, Mf fi Tute’s plenty of room in the carriage, 
lambs Tom’s a very careful driver. I’m Mr. 
ut 1 kaeW WVeldon’s little girl, who lives in the 
18, his house, at the head of the street.’ 
t comet) i “Totide, Mamma—to ridé behind the 
and he had Ml '@horses, in the carriage with the pretty 
him wort girl, and see the great trees, and the 
at he loved iil, and the fields with the beautiful 
now please growing all over them, and. hear 
the wealth water dropping over the smooth 
ave been ol BMmes, just as it used to, a long, long 
have eased {teago? Oh, please, please, Mamma, 
- not baté §"7 quick that sissy may go!’ and the lit- 
not f one stood up by its mother’s side, its 
ace which  "llthands clasped together, its little lips 
, love ii (tering with eagerness, and its sweet 
d biby-face full, so exceeding full—of ear- 
ou come i hgsere pleading. 
h you ¢s, darling, you shall go,’ said the 
mbs in bit Ststher, as she took the little one on her 
his fold a hile the hot tears she could not re- 
"tin, dropped fast on its head, ‘and Char- 
he aid not B7 shall go with you. And you shall see 
th his heat §* meadows, sprinkled over with posies, 
xs the pall HMlthe great trees, just like those ‘that 
ong, 80 “08 GF" around our old house. Tell your 
e the freshaer, my dear child, that God. will re- 
looks pale, him for remembering the widow and 
the way, 2a" . 
a low sweet ‘Nes, ma’am, I'll tell him,’ said Gracie, 
ne heart, hastily left the room, for the tears 
dear Fri @ coming fast, and she was half asham- 


ed of them. 
I can say, but 
that I, want to, if I can’t.’ 

Thes 


doubting whether she were not an angel. 
a Yes, I know it all, said Gracie, smil- 
ing. 
two, you see, for it’s a long ride ;’ and she 
bounded away, for the child possessed one 
of those sensitive natures which rendered 
the expression of much gratitude for her 
generosity almost painful to her. 
‘Hurrah, Gracie ! come down here and 
kiss me for the beauty of a new dress I've 
brought you.’ 

A bright face beamed over the banisters, 
a light figure bounded down the stairs, 
and sprang into the outstretched arms to 
receive it. 

* No, Papa, not yet,’ said little Gracie, 
as she put aside the bundle. ‘ I want to 
tell you all about my ride, first.’ 

She drew him to his easy chair, and 
then seating herself, as was her custom, 
on his knee, she told him, and her sweet, 
childish voice made the history doubly pa- 
thetic, of her long, delicious ride to Shady 
Brook ; and how Charlie stared, and the 
little girl clapped her hands at the sight 
of the posies in the meadows, and talked 
about the sweet stories which the brook 
told; and how they gathered posies, and 
at last all sat down under the great trees 
by the brook, and ate the nice cakes and 
biseuits which Tom had brought; and 
how there was one great big loaf, all 
sugared over, which Gracie had sent to 
the mother, and how she had promised 
Charlie and his sister they should have 
ever 80 many more rides; and what nice 
dresses her old ones would make for the 
little girl. 

‘I am glad, now, Papa,’ said Gracie, 
reaching up her little mouth to his fore- 
head, ‘ that you could not go; but next 
time you will, won’t you, Papa? and 
we'll have such a glorious time!’ 

Her father did not answer, only his 
smile promised acquiescence, but he hug- 


sent a sweet, solemn thrill through the 
child’s soul, 


Home Magazine. 





WHAT IS MY NAME. 


The rich and the great 
May revel in state, 
And their brains for new luxuries rack ; 
No trouble I know, 
As quiet and slow, 
I carry my house on my back. 


If danger be near, 
The horns which | wear 
I draw in for Sn of attack ; 
My refuge is nigh, 
Ail safely { lie . 
In the house which I bear on my back. 


The rain and the snow 
Never come in, you know, 
The nice little walls never crack ; 
So leave me to dwell 
Content in my cell, 
And carry my house on my back, 





DISOBEDIENT. 


of that gate into the street.’ 
‘No, ma, I won't,’ was the reply. 


ufacturing dirt pies. 
‘not to go through the gate?” 


*I climbed over the fence!’ 


thy father and thy mother. 


at once. 





MR. KANIFERSTAN. 


on the canal. He turned to a Dutchman 


‘ Sir, dare I 


house belongs ? 





man for the name of the owner, ‘Ah 


*I thank you, Miss; it’s all 
haps. you'll know all 


peaker’s voice had arrested Gra- 
cie’s hasty steps in the hall, and she look- 
ed upto see the brown-curled boy, whose 
face was far more eloquent than his touch- 
ing words, as he looked on her, half 


* The carriage will come for you at 


ged Gracie very close to his heart, and 
murmured, in a low, earnest voice, that 


‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me !"—Arthur’s 


* Edward,’ said his mother to a boy of 
eight, who was trundling a hoop in the 
front yard, ‘ Edward, you must not go out 


A 
few minutes afterwards his mother had 
occasion to go to the window. To her 
surprise she saw Edward in the street, en- 
gaged in the edifying employment of man- 


* Didn’t I tell you,’ she said, angrily, 
-* Well, I didn’t, mother,’ was the reply, 


Trying to cover disobedience by a joke 
did not make this boy any less guilty of 
breaking the command of God, ‘ Honor 
The boy 
thought he had said a good thing. God 
saw that he had told a lie,—had disobey- 
ed his mother,—and by his joke had 
shown her disrespect. Quite an uncom- 
fortable number of sins to be guilty of all 


A young Frenchman, going to Amster- 
dam, was struck with the beauty of some 
of the country-houses which were situated 


who sat beside him in the boat, and said, 
inquire of you to whom this 


The Dutchman replied in his language, 
‘ Ik kan niet verstaan,’ which means, I do 
not understand you. The young French- 
man, not doubting but that he had been 
understood, took the reply of the Dutch- 


ah!’ said he. ‘it belongs to Mr, Kanifer- 
stan. Ah, well,.I declare the eman 
is very tly situated; the house is 
bea , and the garden looks delightful. 
I never saw anything prettier. One of 
my friends has one very much like it, but 
I believe I should prefer this ;’ and added 
some other expressions of the same kind, 
to which the Dutchman, not understand- 
ing, made no reply. 

Arrived at Amsterdam, the trumpets of 
the city were blowing a loud blast before 
the door of aman who had gained the 
largest prize in the lottery of Holland.— 
Our young traveller wished to learn the 
name of this fortunate individual. Some 
one replied to his question as to who it 
was, ‘ Ik kan niet verstaan.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘this is too much good 
luck all at once, Mr. Kaniferstan, the 
owner of so fine a country-house, gains 
the highest prize in the lottery. It must 
happen that some men are extremely for- 
tunate in this world.’ 

At last he met a funeral procession, and 
asked ‘who it was they were going to 
bury, ‘Ik kan niet varstaan,’ replied some 
one, 

‘ Ah, indeed,’ said he, ‘it is poor Mr. 
Kaniferstan, who had such a fine house, 
and who gained the highest prize in the 
lottery. He must have been very sorry 
to die; but I really think that his happi- 
ness was too great to last,’—and he went 
on looking for an inn. making his reflec- 
tions on the transitory nature ofall things 
earthly. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE DISOBEDIENT KITTEN. 

* Now,’ said an old puss to one of *her 
children, as she washed her face and paws, 
‘1 charge you, Kitty, not to go into the 
next gentleman’s yard, for great dog Jow- 
ler lies there: he has horrid teeth, and a 
terrible snarl, and he is always on the 
look-out for stray cats. Remember, and 
keep at home; we have a snug garden, a 
sweet haymow, kind friends, capital tit- 
bits, and work enough—rats and mice a 
plenty. So, do not stroll off with bad 
company, visiting places where you have 
no business to be, and disgracing your 
bringing up ; for you know better, Kitty, 
you do.’ 

But Kitty had a saucy look ; she box- 
ed her mother’s ears, in play, to be sure, 
hoisted her tail, and away she frisked af- 
ter a dead leaf. Kit did not look at all 
like minding, and after her mother had 
gone to bedon the haymow, she kept up 
her moonlight rambles, going out nobody 
knows where, and cutting up all sorts of 
capers like a silly little Kit as she was.— 
|One night, when she and some of her 
thoughtless companions were scudding 
across Jowler’s yard, he, much disturbed 
by their noise at an hour when he thought 
all honest folks ought to be a bed and 
asleep, started up and made after them in 
a violent rage; and poor Kitty, in her 
fright, got entangled in some briar bushes, 
and so fell into Jowler’s power. He seiz- 
ed her by the neck with his terrible mouth, 
shook the breath out of her body, and 
tossed her over the fence. 

*O! OP cried Mary and Willy, when 
they found their little favorite stiff and 
cold the next morning. ‘0,’ cried their 
mother, pussy’s mistress, ‘ you little puss ! 
she bid fair to be an excellent mouser.’— 
*O dear ” mewed the old cat; ‘O dear! 
such are the fruits of disobedience. How 
many a wilful child comes to an untimely 
end!’ 





DID HE DIE FOR ME? 

A little child sat upon its mother’s lap. 
Its soft, blue eyes were looking earnestly 
into the face which was beaming with love 
and tenderness. The mother’s lips were 
busy with astory. The tones of thevoice 
were low and serious, for the tale was one 
of mingled sadness and joy. Sometimes 
they scarcely rose above a whisper, but 
the listening child caught every sound.— 
The crimson deepened on its little cheek, 
as the story went on increasing in interest. 
Tears gathered in its eyes, and a long sob 
broke the stillness as its mother concluded. 
A moment and the lips parted, and in 
tones made tremulous by eagerness, the 
child inquired : 

* Did he die for me, mamma ?’ 

* Yes, my child, for you.’ 

* May I love him always, mamma, and 
dearly too?’ 

* Yes, my darling ; it was to win your 
love that he left his bright and beautiful 
home.’ 

* And he will love me, mamma, I know 
he will.: He died for me. When may I 
see him in his other home ?’ 

‘When your spirit leaves this world, 
my darling.’ 

*My spirit ! murmured the child. 

‘Yes, your spirit—that part of you 
which thinks, and knows, and loves. If 
you love-him here, you will go to live 
with hirh in heaven.’ ; 

‘And I:may love him here. 


, 


! How glad 





you have made me, dear mamma!’ And 
the mother bowed her head and prayed 
silently and earnestly that her child might 
love the Savior. 


There are about nine thousand cells in a 
square foot of honeycomb. Five thou- 
sand bees weigh a pound. 





BOSTON 
MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 
Mercantile Building, 16 Summer Street, 
instruction inthe common eteiendion teow 
ship, Book-keeping, Mathematics, Languages, and 
drawing, under the pat ge of the M ile Library 
derete,  Stadents, sociated. In sataining beast, emplay- 
ae &e. L. B. Hawarorp, A. M., ay J. 'W. Paxsox, 
Principals. 18—3mo 

s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


—aND— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
&XThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
of the Mass. Rritable Mechanic Associati at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. The action is mpt and reliable, enabling the 

rformer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
P ne 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&c. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is sufficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1060 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when wu toge' 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and tpomngh 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every fucility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bat the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to 7 ee and guaran- 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest- 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Lnstruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manuf: we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the followii ano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE 
T. GILBERT & yvOODW 











HEWS. 
co. DWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the i hefe hasi 





tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

ers from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octav: 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, 5 octave. 

Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave 
Piano style, carved leg....... 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano style, 6 octave... 
Organ Melodeon....... 
Organ Melodeon, extra fi 
Pedal Bass Melodeon 







pee 


all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boyleton Market. 18—ly 


er, by means of |; 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 


fore ig to | 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 











WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDESTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
8CRIPTU: ted under Distine- 
and Classif 





The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
oy veg under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It no ny rnd ~ » in pat iter 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, ar 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work % 
and th teachere can hardjy be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to re- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCOBDANCE 5a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Bs By 
ALEXANDER CRUDEN. Revised and -edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kina, L, L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 

to @ Concordance is in a yolume much re- 
duced both in size and price.—[ Watchman and Reiiector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the rk. B 
the Author, Jonn Kirro, D. D., author of “ Pictoriai 
‘aie! Histor; of Palestine,” *Seripture Daily 
ngs,” &c. Assisted by James Tayior, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred {llustrations. 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 
A History, 2 Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
rere intended = ininisters and th rac so 
dents. particular! japted to parents, Sabbat! 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 
HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
mt Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the G phy and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Gortomne and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kitro, D. D,, Author of“ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ” “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Lilustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. “By Haxny J. Ruruey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
volumes in one. Half moroceo. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henny J. Birtzy. 1%mo, half morocco, 75 cté. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and tg Soy ong in the Holy 
ipally for 


* 3 ie! , e 7 

Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rav. Howarp Ma.- 

com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. I6mo, 

cloth, 60 cents. 

Revieed, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new mat greatly increased number articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; opmerising 

Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. 

12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with 





copious 
INCOLN. 


answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, ties ex « 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 





THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By Water AIMWBLL. 
With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

* A leading aim of this little volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger members 
of tne family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himself.””—[Extract from 

reface. 


By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life inthe Country. With 14 Illus- 
trations. 1l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 


“< Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
| first-rate.’ We confirm their judgment.”—[N. Y. Inde- 
| pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 

Illustrations. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“ 8o natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real boy-experi- 
ence.’’—{ Willis’ Home Journal.] 

ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, 1bmo. » cloth. 63 cents. 

** It would be difficult to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.‘’—[Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Illustrations. 

16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“* We wish every boy could have this volume. It wonld 
wT service in making a man of him.’’—[{ Hingham Jour- 

.) 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 





FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 
TEN DIFFERENT 8TYLES, FROM ‘$60 TO $100. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


IS a family religious news 
upon its tent! ee volume. While a 
as possible, to avoid all personal coutroversies, it 
pabntail ity to 


m an uncom; 

whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils o 
oi name, en eartily upon 
of the day, neither rejecting the old 
prove all things, and hold fast that whic! 
under the editorial charge 
‘TER, Pastor of the Pine Street 


eral of the ablest 


constant co-operation of sev 
distinguished writers among the clergy of New England. 


It has Foreign Correspon: 
gular, 


co-laborers at home. I 


than can be found in any othe 


vag & summary of 
d 


©! 
ay. It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticisms 


Litera: 





partment. A partof the fourth page 

devoted to ‘the Family Department, 

—— ~ Ren. interest and . 
¢ CONGREGATIONALIST is respectfully 

to the examination of any who have heretofore taken 

religious paper, or who, for any > ma 

tied with the one they now r 

anoum. $1.00 for six months, in advance, 


numbers sent when =. =. Sonia @08 
mm 


it of the children. 


sources, will, at all tim 


es, 
made use of. 


r, which has just entered 
so far 
aims to 


various reforms 
because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 


h is good. Itis 
of Rev. HENRY M. DEX- 
Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active and 
anc most 


ents of superior ability, en- 


abling it to give re; reliable and readable letters 
from the Old World ; and it emo an ample corps of 
ts Religious 


nteluigence, obtained 
from original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of | 
matter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, 
x journal, Its secular de- 

partment is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
the current events A 

0! 
important new books, and pays special attention to all 
— li A ronle Eo well known to the 
Agricultural public is stated contributor to that de- 
of every paper is 
with special refer- 


recommended | ing 


no 
reason. be dissatis- 
eceive. Price $2.00 per 


8 Boston. 
‘Religious and Literary Intelligence, from responsible 
= Aon par 37h received, and 


ded to be SuPERIOR to by Dr. 
Lows. Mason, Taatpenc, We. Ma F warded 
the first prize at every fair in which exhibited. Un 
equalled I Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish : 

The Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 
and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 
sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and inc e- 
pendent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
pedals. Recommended by the most distinguished Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost ! 

Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 

HABMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds 
and one bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price’ 

200. 


ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Beeds, three 
Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 


all others, 
SON, &e. A’ 


MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds: 
Prices $60 to 150. 


Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Address. 


"MASON & HAMLIN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 
I _— about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
OY 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 
There are many persons out of employment, who if the 
had e to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
prio sae a great favor by introducing my really exce}- 


ks. 
Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 
Postage paid, on application. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
E COUGH and VOICE L 


Having found Brown’s 


a real favor in caliing their attention to 
Sold per 





50 cents box is the cheapest. 


pres OZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, haye a different influence to the 


Bronchial Troehes beneficial in 
4 diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 


them, 
by all Druggists, at 25 cents box. The large 


ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher. 
No, 29 Ann Street; Cor. Nassau, N.Y. 
21—tf ‘ 





ited parts. wy bya cence bronchitis, asthma, NEW ENT BOOKSTO b: 
conga olde, cn eS . w M. P. deo Ptah a Bosto 
FP, 2m e' 2 
Public Speakers and Singers |W idkful for the Hatronage oft thy leks Ywrv3 
are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable; also would spent a much enlarged e 
or Clearing abd giving Power to the Vole. See Sah te tte wane fe eee ovemy 
SRSA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
We so far de from our custom as tosay of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them ‘and find | At Wholesale or Betail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


School Books and Echoe! Stationery 
with 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
an greater variety than an be found anywhere else 
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THE 


YOUTHS, COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MAY 6, 1858. 





YOU CONT TALE OF JESUS AT HOME. 
In the neighborhood of Ross, a lady who was 
in the habit of visiting the poor for olent 
urposes, took her little daughter with her— 
Whe child saw, heard, and was interested, But 
there was something which the child could not 
capetty make out, So, on the road home, she 
said, 

‘Mamma, when you are out visiting the 
poor, you are always talking about Jesus Christ 
to them, but you don’t talk of him at home.’— 
Exchange Paper. 

This anecdote shows a defect in the training 
of children, which ought to be noticed—and 
there is another extreme which ought tobe equal- 
ly avoided, and that is, too much strictness on 
the Sabbath. By this we mean not adapting 
religious instruction to the capacity of little 


hild I a. 





by a lady, which occurred in her own experi- 
ence, to the following purport. She said, 

“ When [ was a little girl, my mother used 
to send me to my grandimother’s house to pass 
the Sabbath. [ told my mother I had rather 
go ona week day. ‘Why? said she. 
cause grandmother makes me sit up in a high 
chair, gives me a Bible, and tells me to read 
till meeting time, and keep still; and then she 
talks to me about Heaven being an eternal 
Sabbath, until J feel as if I don’t want to go to 
Heaven, and it doesn’t seem right to feel so.’” 
The lady added, “* When I had ¢hildren of my 
own, I determined to adopt a different course. 
I fixed in my mind the particulars of some 
Scripture narrative, such as those of Samuel, 
or Moses, or Joseph, or Jesus, and related one 


of them in simple language to my children. | 


Then sung a hymn; then prayed with 
them, until I found they expected their 
‘little meeting’ every Sabbath, and were 
never wearied in hearing the interesting 
Bible stories, which J could apply to them as 
their circumstances required.” 

Parents should “talk of Jesus at home,” in 
such a pleasant and reverential manner as to 


give their children the highest conception of 


his greatness, his love, his benevolence, his 
condescension, and his ability and willingness 
to take them all to Heaven, if they will love 
and obey him; and Heaven should be spoken 
of as a place of happiness and joy which ex- 
ceeds anything this earth affords. w. 


LAPLANDERS AT HOME. 

An English traveller gives us the following 
interesting particulars of a visit to the Lap- 
landers, whose country, as can be seen by a 
glance at the map of Europe, lies to the north 
of Sweden and Norway. He says— 

While I sojourned in the Island of Tromso, 
learning that on the neighboring mainland 
some Laplanders were encamped, I resolved to 
pay them a visit. Procuring a boat, 1 rowed 
over to the opposite shore, where I met with a 
Nordlander, who inf d me that the Lap en- 
campment might be found somewhere toward 
the extremity of Tromsdal—a magnificent ra- 
vine commencing at no great distance from the 
shore, and running directly inland. He stated 
that the Laps a noble herd of reins (the 
name universally given to reindeer,) about 
eight hundred in number, and that, when the 
wind blew from a certain quarter, the whole 
herd would occasionally wander close to his 
house, but a rein-hund (reindeer-dog) was kept 
by him to drive them back. 

After describing this ravine of Tromsdal as 
a place of peculiar interest, he goes on to say— 

I had probably wandered four or five Eng- 
lish miles down this noble dale, when a wild 
but meliow shout or halloa floated on the crisp, 
sunny breeze from the opposite side. I listen- 
ed eagerly for its repetition, and soon it was 
repeated, more distinctly and more musically, 
and then I felt sure it was the call of a Lap to 
the herd of reins. I paused, glanced keenly 
between the intercepting branches, and lo! 
there they were, of all sizes, by twes and 
threes, and dozens and scores, together in one 
jostling mass of animated life! their toss- 
ing antlers and glancing sides, as they pass to 
and fro among the green underwood. 

In a minute I was in the midst of the herd, 
and then saw that a Lap youth and a Lap girl 
were in driving them to the eneamp- 
ment. ound both the girl and the youth very 
good-natured, and the eyes of the latter espe- 
cially sparkled with merry humor. They could 
speak only a few words of Norwegian. 


The general appearance of the reindeer is 
well-known to almost every reader, and there- 
fore we need not describe it, but our traveller 
was struck with the great beauty of their eyes, 
which, he tells us, are rather prominent, with 
clear dark eyeball and reddish iris. 

We at le drew nigh the Lap encam 
ment, pada. ad of two large summer iol, 
most rudely constructed of earth, ‘stones, and 
trunks al ee and also of a summer canvas 

en 

Soon we were joined by the whole Lappish 
tribe, who came by twos and threes, bringing 
with them all the ‘instruments and ap 

the important business of milk- 

These consisted of long thongs of rein- 
and also hempen cords of the mano- 
civilized men, for pe nay ba reins, 
and of bowls, kits, é&., to receive milk.— 
The bowls were thick, clumsy things, round, 
and of about nine inches in diameter, with a 
projecting hand-hold. They would probably 





ing. 


a fact once stated to me | 


*Be-| 


each hold a couple of quarts, and the edges in- 
clined inward, 0'te Wo provent the anift from 
snag Cpa, be operation of milking. 

be large utensils for receiving the milk from 
these hand-bowls consisted of four wooden 
kits with covers, one iron pot, anda long keg 
or barrel. 


The generally, were attired in h 
and ron ar either of reindesr-akini of of 
sheep-skin ; the hair of the latter being worn 
inward, but of the former outward. The wom- 
en had all peesks of-¢loth, but their ap nce 
was so strikingly similar to that of the men, 
and the hair of both sexes hung down over the 
shoulders and shaded the face so'much, that it 
was, in some cases, difficult at the first glance 
to gta lap the sex of the younger adults,— 
The of the women were bare, and they 
all wore girdles of leather, studded with glit- 
tering brass ornaments, of which they are very 

. The men wore caps, and plain leather 
girdles, with a knife attached ina sherth, and 
in some instances, the women also wore a small 
knife. The children had miniature pesks of 
sheep-skin, their only clothing. 

I had read of the generally diminutive stature 
of the Laplanders, and found them, to be truly 
|a dwarfish race. Onan average, the men did 
| not appear to exceed five feet in height, and 
jthe women were considerably less. They 
| were most of them very robust, however, and 
| probably the circumference of their chest near- 
| ly equalled their height. The complexion of 
|all was more or less twany, their eyes light- 
| colored, and their hair either reddish or auburn, 
jand its dangling masses added much to the 
| wildness of their aspect. Some of them wore 

mustaches and beards, but nature had apparent- 
ily daoind the majority such hirsute signs of 





| When the deer were all driven inside the 
| enclosure, the process of milking began. We 
| regret we can’t give the whole of this narrative 
|—the following extract must suffice. The 
| deer were so very restive that it was necessary 
| to secure them with cords thrown like a lasso. 
| This part of the scene was highly exciting, 
|snd one could not but admire the great muscu- 
lar strength and the trained skill evinced by 
| all the Laps, women as well as men. The re- 
sistance of a rein being overcome, the Lap 
| would take a dexterous hitch of the thong 
|round his muzzle and head, and then fasten 
|him to a,trunk of a prostrate tree, many of 
| which had been brought within the level en- 
closure for that special purpose. Even when 
| thus confined, some of the reins plunged in the 
| most violent manner. Men and women were 
indiscrininately engaged, both in singling out 
milk-reins and in milking them. The wooden 
|bowl, previously described, was held in the 
| operator’s left hand, and he then slapped the 
| udder of the rein several times with the palm 
| of the right hand ; after which, moistening the 
| tips of his fingers with his lips, he rapidly com- 
| pleted the operation. I[ paid particular atten- 
tion to the amount of milk yielded by a single 
rein, noticing only bowls which had not previ- 
ously received contributions, and | found that, 
although some yielded little more than a gill, 
others gave at least double, and a few thrice 
that quantity. I think the fair average might 
| be half a pint. 

This milk is as thick as the finest cream 
from the cow, and is luscious beyond descrip- 
tion. 
| As the traveller sat on a rock in the centre 
| of the enclosure taking notes of all he witness- 
|ed, the simple people exhibited much suspicion 
of his designs. Several came close up to him, 
and peered over the writing on his note-book 
with a sort of gloomy inquisitiveness. But the 
way in which he gained the confidence of the 
children shows that children are the same all 
the world over, and with this we must close :— 


As to the half-dozen of little wild imps of 
children, I had already won their confidence 
by distributing among them large rye cakes, 
with which | bad filled my pockets at Tromso 
expressly with that view. 

At first it was with difficulty they were in- 
duced to approach me to receive my gifts, but 
they soon came readily enough, and, as fast as 
1 breke up the cakes and distributed the frag- 
ments, just so fast did the said fragments dis- 
appear down their hun little stomachs. — 

hey gave no sign of acknowledgment of the 
treat—as it truly was to them—no more than so 
mapy machines. The folk, however, marking 
this, made one of them say, in the Norwegian, 
* Taks, mange, Taks,’ (thanks, many thanks.) 





VARIETY. 
THE TWO GIFTS. 

A collection for missions was being made at 
a church-door. Up walked the richest man in 
the congregation, and laid a ten-pound note on 
veaifed th The people admired the gift, and 

e giver. 

Directly = him there came a little pale, 
poor girl, meanly clad, with poverty written in 
ali her looks, yet with a countenance full of 
sweetness, and a tear trembling in her eyes, 
and she laid beside the rich man’s note a single 
penny. The crowd pushed her rudely by. No 
one noticed or cared for her gift. But the Say- 
ior saw it, and he accepted it, as far more 
precious than the rich man’s offering. Why ? 

Sih eerie Oe Fh mes hed said to him- 
self, 

* What shall I give to the collection to-day 
for foreign missions? I must givea ten-pound 
note; for that is what will be expected of me, 
and 1 wish my donation to be above all the 


it morning the little girl had been read- 
ig bor Bios as she Seid‘ down chethocgh, 
‘If Jesus did so much for me, oh! what can I 
do to show my love to him? There is to be a 
collection for missions to-day, and I have only 
a y, but L will give my penny for Jesus’ 
- and he will accept it me, for I love 


jim very much. 
Then she knelt down and asked a blessing 








on it. She said—O, my Savior, here isa 
which I will give to thee. Take it, 
although I am not to. give it, and 
bless it, so that it may do to the heathen.’ 
hen rising from her. knees she carried it to 
church, and modestly it into the. plate, 
Bear in.mind, dear thatit is not only 
what we give, but how we give, that makes the 
service acceptable.—S. Ss, Mag. 


“ OVER THE RIVER.” 
The following beautiful and pathetic poem 
is worthy of being committed tomemory. Can 
you read it without tears? 


Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side; 
The gleam of their snowy robes [ see, _ . 

Bot their voices are lost by the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him frem mortal view. 
We saw not the angele who met him there, 

The gate of the city we could not see ; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me! 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet! 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 

Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

And catch a gleam of the snowy sail, 
And.lo! they have passed from our yearning 

hearts : 

They cross the stream and are gone for aye; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 

Tat hides from our vision the gates of day. 
We only know that their barks no more 

May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea, 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 

They watch and beckon, and wait for me! 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And ligt for the sound of the boatman’s oar. 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail ; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


TRICK OF AN ELEPHANT. 
The Alton Democrat gives the following 


story : 

Our friend Dowdall, Alton mail agent, re- 
lates to us this incident: Coming out from 
Cairo, on the Central road, two small elephants 
were on the train, in a front baggage car, en 
ronte to Chicago, for exhibiting purposes, being 
so highly educated as to mount steps, stand on 
their heads, &c., &c., Soon after gettin 
under full headway, the engine whistle | | 
ed, and the train came to a stop. The engineer 
looked at the conductor, and the latter at him. 
Motions were made to go ahead, and on they 
started. Soon after, the whistle sounded once 
more, and the brakemen twisted in their places 
like wriggling eels. The engineer and con- 
ductor eyed each other from the ends of the 
train. Each gets down and approaches the 
other. 

‘What are you 
captain. 

‘ Why did you ring for me to stop? replied 
greasy jacket. 

An examination was had, and it was dis- 
covered that one of the little elephants, being 
‘permitted to carry his trunk along with him, 
was experimenting with it upon the bell rope: 
and measures were taken to cause a suspension, 
for the time being, of this showman’s trick upon 
travellers. 


stopping for? quoth the 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 


A traveller in the cars, noticed on a seat be- 
fore him a young Jady who a’ to be en- 
gaged with a school-book, Wishing to do 
good wherever he went, he entered into con- 
versation with her, and found her frank and 
confiding. He learned that she was on her 
way to school. He enquired if she was ac- 
quainted with, and fond of, Arithmetic. She 
replied in the affirmative. Said he, will = 
try to solve a problem in Arithmetic, should 1 
give youone? She promised. But will you, 
said he. She again renewed her promise, and 
eagerly inquired what it was. pping his 
head close to hers, he replied, What shal] it 
= a man to gain the whole world, and lose 

is own soul. She dropped her head upon her 
book .and shed tears. She said she had for| 
some time thought of it, but acknowledged she 


felt less upon that subject than some weeks cold 


since. She seemed to feel her danger, and 
promised to renew her prayers and exertions to | 
secure her salvation. On her leaving the cars | 
she extended her hand and took an affecticnite 
leave of her friend, perhapsno more to meet on 
the shores of time. 

a Pate ie i 8 how * is. _ 
isa ing always to ready to | 

such a ary F it 2 often the baa that it is 
peculiarly blessed. 


SPARROW AND LOOKING-GLASS. 

A lady residing at oan Mass., recent! 
owned a pair of beautiful sparrows, which wane 
the pets of the family, and objects. of admira- 
tion to all who saw them. One of them sud- 
denly died, Its disconsolate mate refused , to 
taste the food offered it, but sat 
looking wistfully about, and 
a“ notes seemed. to be calling to its mate. 
he bird refuséd to sleep, and after various de« 


*| notice was attracted by what he ‘heard, and he 


with oud and | pra 








vices to banish its grief, the lady placed a | 


small looking-glass inside the cage, This re- 
flected its own image, and Weearht in a few 
days ‘an entire change in the manner of the 

i It commenced singing loudly,’ which it 


continued to do, but ing esp 
from its mate, it is continually quarrelling with 
its shadow. ; In its anger it occasionally flies 
at the glass, striking it with its beak, and is 
only eos from injuring itself by remov- 
ing the glass from the cage until it recovers 
from its passionate outbreak, when the glass is 
replaced. j 





A SHARE IN THE CAT, 
A lady writing to the Drawer of Harper's 


Magazine, says: 

f have re bk out in Indiana on a visit, and 
while there [ found a beautiful kitten, which I 
bought, and brought home for a plaything for 
my two children. ‘To prevent any dispute 
about the ownership of puss, I proposed, and it 


was agreed, that the head of the kitten should 


be mine, the body should be the baby’s and|*?p, 


Eddie, the eldest, but only three years, should 
be the sole proprietor of the long and beautiful 
tail. Eddie rather objected at first to this di- 
vision, as putting him off with an extremely 
smal) share of the animal, but soon became re- 
conciied.to the division, and quite proud of his 
ownership in the graceful terminus of the kit- 
ten. One day, soon after, I heard the poor 
puss making a dreadful mewing, and I called 
out to Eddie : 

*Theré, my son, you are hurting my part of 
the kitten ; 1 heard her cry.’ 

+ No, I didn’t, mother : Lesed on my part, and 

Pp 


hollered ! 
A funny story, yet there is a good moral in 
it, Jt may teach that you cannot do wrong 
without making others suffer by your bad act, 


DIDN’T THE SAVIOR GET INP 
One Sabbath morning a little boy, four years 
old, came near his father who was reading a 
sermon on the text, ‘ Behold [ stand at the door 
and knock,’ (Rev. iii. 20.) The little fellow’s 


listened with fixed attention. The sermon 
was hardly good enough to be fully compre- 
hended by the child; for such excellence in | 
preaching is as rare as it is desirable. He 
caught enough, however, to know that the 
Savior earnestly desired to enter the heart.— 
At the close he immediately asked, 

*Pa, didn’t the Savior get in? 

The questioner little knew how hard it is to 
gain an entrance for the Savior. What say | 
you, my reader? Why ‘didn’t the Savior get) 
in’ when he knocked at your heart? Out of | 
the mouth of babes there comes a wisdom 
which condemns all who ftefuse to open unto 
Jesus.—Ch. Intelligencer. 





THE ARCTIC FIRMAMENT. 


The intense beauty of the Arctic firmament 
can hardly be imagined. It looked close above 
our heads, with its stars magnified in glory, and 
the very planets twinkling so much as to baffle 
the observations of the astronomer. I have 
trodden the deck when the life of earth seemed 
suspended,—its movements, its sounds, its 
coloring, its companionships; and as I looked 
on the radiant hemisphere circling above. me, 
as if rendering worship to the unseen Centre of 
Light, I have ejaculated, in the humility of 
spirit, ‘ Lord, what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? ‘And then I have thought of the 
kindly world we had left, with its revolving 
sunlight and shadow, and the other stars that 
gladden it in their We and the hearts that 
warmed to us there, till I lost myself in memo- 
ries of those who are not, and they bore me 
back to the stars again.— Dr. Kane. 


A BOY’S FIRST PURCHASE, 


There is now.a young man doing a flourish- 
ing business in Massachusetts, whose boyhood 
was adorned by the following act: He was 
reared in poverty, and was early instructed to 
save his money. This he did with extreme 
care, until he had enough to pay for a Bible, 
when he laid it out for this Book of books, As 
fast as he acquired the means, he purchased 
pn volumes, wr ba them ge ae the 

leepest interest. He grew up a el youn 
man, and has been punaing 4 snceveeful bus 
ness for some years. 


Although a young man now, he is yet the| 


of much property. If he had spent 
the first counted one he possessed for a 


visit to the theatre, or some other pleasure, he % 


_ have been a miserable spendthrift now, 
without wealth or character. 


- Inscrrptions.—The tomb-stone of a sweet 
girl, blind from her birth, bears the appropri- 
ate inscription: ‘ There is no night there. 

The tomb-stone of a child who died at the 
age of three years, has inscribed upon it the 
befitting words: ‘ Went in the morning,’ 


A ragged and weather-beaten loafer crawled 
in before a fire in a public house, and seating 
himself began to cough tremendously. 

. Mister, says a bystander, ‘you’ve got a 


* Have I ?’ said the other, ‘ pon my honor ’m 
lad of it—I’m so wretched poor, it’s a conso- 
tion to get anything.’ 

A very tall man was in the streets of Bos- 
ton, when a lady, who admired his gigantic 
stature, ad: him— 

‘Mister, were you large when you were 
small ?” 

© Yes, marm, I was considerable big when [ 
was little.’ 


An pte awe ae ten Pas, the moon 
being inhabi ing, with ‘oufphael 
that the idea was incredible For? said she, 
* what becomes of the le in the moon when 
there is nothing left of it but-a little streak ? 

*Whiat,’ inquired a schoolmaster, ‘is the 

of penny?” ‘Two penny? shouted the 
sharpest in the class. 
The child’s 4 and laugh are mighty 





powers in this w 


—=> 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 5. SOCIETiRg 
HAR Fest etted 50 jp Hot of mare thana : 
ferent publications, several new and very chat 
books. Among these are the fullowing :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of * Helen Horie, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice dearniy =, 
‘Letters to ¥ Communicants, on 
Walk.” 340 with five beautiful new 
gravings. 50 cents. a 
This is an intensely interesting book, which 
should read. 4 sveryindy 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christi 
iia With fine original illustrations. yyy » 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept, he. 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book ip 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. omy 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Ben, Og 
author of ‘Happy Choice,’ * Awaktoy 
> and several other books of the Sieiety, r 


chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 
BECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 
Wand with il i 108 pp. cents, bd 





HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divide 4, 
es with two original engravings. “tg 


OF ADVENTURES. By the “ 

ns and Beckonings,’' 

yi with three very exprenin, 

e 122 pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents, 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure 
should read bray 


it. 90 pp. cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. pore 
Win 


stories are just as good for any other children, 
cents, 
TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of J 
er. M4 pp. 2 cents. 7 male Pay 
& word to Obristiy 


WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, 
Parents. 72 pp. 16cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Borg 


15—tf 
ee 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL | 


H*s long been manufactured by a practical chem, 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with inva; 
able accuracy and care. It is sealed a Protected 
law from feits, and q ly can be relist g 
as genuine, without adulteration. It supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of an 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, arth, 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 

tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients iy 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these fay 
wider and better known, this medicine has 








come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log 
of the American peasant to the palaces of European 


S 
= 


Throughout this entire country, in every state 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contaii 
Pgcrora is known as the best of all remedies 
es of the it and rape In many fore’ 

is extensively used by their most intelligent physigian 
If there is any dependence on what men of every stitin 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust ouren 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of ‘ok 
gent physicians, whose business is to know ; in shor, if 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it ixrefty. 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of dip 
eases it is designed for. perond any and all other 
known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic 

and the unmistakable benefit conferred on thoussndsd 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation it 
enjoys.. While many inferior remedies have been that 
upon the coment have failed, and been di thi 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred be! « 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced. tam 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISP 
Lowell, Mass, » 
ss sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 





PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAK 


SHWAYGHYEEN, Burmah, March 6, 16 
Mr. P. Davie—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand ie 
the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as sora 
possible, in addition to what I have hitherto ordend& 
dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles in a box) and a bill fr 
the same, that 1 may give you anorder on the Treasurya 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. Hanaw. 
HentHapa, Burmah, March 17, 186. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sony 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yeb/eam 
tohand. The expense of getting the medicine is some- 
thing, “‘ these hard times,”’ but the want of it is.of fr 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon 
another box of the same ny RS $50 worth.) 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union forte 
amo! Rev. B. E. Taoua 


unt. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 





7 EVERY FAMILYct 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES: 


HE reasons 7 the a is given to the 
ERB & BAKER machine, are the following: ~~ «) 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 
SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BIRG 
BAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. ’ 
THIRD—It sews from two ord spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the,sam 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 
of —— to all varieties of work. 
FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 
FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
is free from all liability to break i 
, or otherwise. 
SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mow 
ae any other made, either by hand or @ 


‘Twenty Patterns to Select From, ‘ 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
a remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of THE GROVER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. P 
PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


8 Summer Street. . . . aie 
95 Broadwa:, ¥ . New 
Philadel, 


sug 

GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAS. 

ese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potlet 

can be rearily learned by any child withowt® 

aAekoe ‘all; ay directions furnish } 
varni: oy bY nS 

J. E. TILTON, 

Salem, Mass., ’ 
at $1,00 paid. Or they are furnished free 
ASS crave dollars worth of engravings jane 

“ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” and a companion, 
ja ae her J Farm t $73.4 are the Pere 
vings recian Paintings ever . 
with separate and minute directions } coloring 
each Circulars with all information and list of sage: 
itigs, can be had by enclosing one stamp. 4 
SUPPLIED 48 USUAL. tho 


— 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


A FAMILY PAPER ¥ 
DEVOTED TO 

Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- ¥e 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY {943 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB 
No. 22 School Street. we 
Parcs $14 rean. 81x pained ron $5, PaYune? & 
VaNcE. 


Tn mak: 
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BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1,35. 
W. Hyde & E. 2. Dusen, Bangor, Agents 
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